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Manuel Zumaya, though of Mexican birth, wrote villan- 
cicos that have all the hallmarks of cantatas, with the 
alternation of recitatives and arias. 

Of the 17th-century variants of the villancico the 
NEGRILLA and JACARA are usually narrative, the 
remaining types being for the most part lyrical. That the 
subjects of the surviving examples are predominantly 
devotional may be attributed to the fact that the 
musicians who composed or copied them were 
predominantly church musicians; no doubt they con- 
stitute artistic emulations of rural traditions, and can 
hardly be presumed representative of true peasant prac- 
tice. Thus one might compare the negrilla with minstrel 
songs (the canario, a negrilla from the Canary Islands, 
is another example). Folk examples of this period were 
undoubtedly similar in style to the modern Latin 
American son, a descendant of the peasant forms 
against which the Spanish Inquisition issued so many 
edicts during the Colonial period. Like this son, the 
verses of the villancico were most frequently cast in 
octosyllabic couplet form, with rhyme or assonance 
between the second and fourth lines. ‘Proporción menor’ 
and sesquialtera were the metres most commonly used, 
indicated with time signatures C3 or 3/C. 

The details of form and the instruments employed in 
the performance of villancicos depended not only on 
local church customs but also on the customs of the 
regions depicted in the villancico. For example, the 
TOCOTIN, noteworthy for being the only such dance 
permitted within the church in Mexico, was based on 
Aztec dance-song. It was danced in two facing rows, and 
the huehuetl and teponaztli were probably the preferred 
instruments for its performance (see MEXICO, §II, 1). 
The texts of three tocotines by Sor Juana are predomin- 
antly in Nahuatl, the language of the Aztecs. Another 
type, the jácara, was derived from the Moslem ballad 
tradition, characteristic of Andalusia; it normally had a 
guitar accompaniment described as ‘corrido’ (meaning 
roughly ‘courante’) because of its rapid ascending and 
descending scale-work. Other villancicos were accom- 
panied by instruments of the guitar family played with a 
rasgueado (strummed) technique or by the harp. Indi- 
cations that these forms were danced are occasionally 
found in the manuscripts as well as in the texts; the 
frequent prohibitions passed down by the church 
regarding such practices reinforce this conclusion. The 
repertory surviving in Latin America is immense, and 
has hardly begun to be catalogued. The villancico was a 
folk expression that was taken up by erudite composers 
and musicians; as such it has continued in use to the 
present day and can be considered the progenitor of 
such Latin American folksong types as the adoración, 
alabanza, aguinaldo and esquinazo. 
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Villan di Spagna (It.). VILLANO. 


Villanella  [villanesca, canzone  villanesca alla 
napolitana, aria ` napolitana, canzone napolitana, 
villanella alla napolitana] (It.). A generic term for a wide 
range of light vocal music popular in Italy and 
elsewhere from the decline of the frottola in the 1530s 
to the early 17th century. 


1. Introduction. 2. To ¢1570. 3. After c1570. 
1. INTRODUCTION. The villanella first appeared in 


Naples, apparently developing from the late frottola 
(particularly the strambotto). It should not be con- 


sidered a popular or vulgar entertainment, but rather a 
body of light, often witty, music for a refined public, 
much of it poking fun in a quite sophisticated way at the 
madrigal and its mystique. The villanella embraces a 
wide variety of styles, of which the prominent features 
are a simple, largely homophonic texture with the tune, 
sometimes borrowed from popular sources, usually in 
the top voice; declamatory, regular rhythms with some 
syncopation; frequent use of binary or AABCC form; 
and texts often in Neapolitan or Venetian dialect, in 
modified strambotto form, and often satirizing rustic life 
and madrigalian conventions. The many types of music 
subsumed by the general term are distinguished by 
either their social function or the nature of their texts. 
Among the most important are the VILLOTTA (in Paduan 
or Venetian dialect), the MASCHERATA (used for cos- 
tumed entertainments and carnival festivities), the 
GIUSTINIANA (in Venetian dialect, usually recounting 
the amorous fantasies of three old men), the GREGH- 
ESCA (in an artificial Venetian—Greek patois), the MOR- 
ESCA (originally a dance-song, later with texts satirizing 
African or Moorish slaves), and the fodesca or todes- 
china (satirizing German soldiers, and by extension all 
foreigners). 

A considerable overlap in terminology during the 16th 
century creates a confusing impression, although differ- 
ences among the various types appear when their develop- 
ment is viewed chronologically. From the 1530s to the 
mid-1550s, ‘villanesca’, ‘canzone villanesca’ or ‘canzone 
villanesca alla napolitana’ were the preferred names on 
title-pages of printed anthologies. The term ‘villanella’ 
was first substituted for these in 1555 (RISM 1555*°) in 
a Roman collection, while during the 1550s and 1560s 
many Venetian editions of music in Neapolitan dialect 
appeared under the local equivalent term as ‘villotte alla 
napolitana’ (e.g. RISM 1565", 15665, 1566°). ‘Villanella’ 
appeared again in 1565 in a French publication, and 
was increasingly adopted by Venetian publishers in the 
1570s, to become the standard form by the end of the 
century. In and after the 1580s ‘villanella’ and ‘canzonetta’ 
were sometimes used interchangeably on title-pages, and 
although some features distinguishing the two forms can 
be discerned (see CANZONETTA), the latter was the 
natural successor to the villanella tradition. 

Like the Paduan villotta, the villanella seems to have 
been prominent in staged comedies and commedia dell- 
arte entertainments during the 16th century. Much of 
the evidence for its relationship to the theatre is oblique: 
the comedian Andrea Calmo (1510-71) included as a 
requirement for a good actor of pastoral comedy the 
ability to ‘strambotizar musicalmente’ (letter quoted in 
Pirrotta, p.117). Pirrotta has suggested that such works 
as Andrea Gabrieli’s giustiniana parodying Rore’s Ancor 
che col partire (in RISM 1570'’) may be a refined 
reflection of a similar parody on stage, and he pointed 
out that several other giustiniane in the collection may 
be songs for the commedia dell’arte character Pantaloon. 
In Naples links between villanellas and comedies are 
more evident. Two prominent musicians, Luigi Dentice 
and Scipione delle Palle, played servants in the first 
locally produced comedy in Naples, Gli ingannati 
(1545), while Fabrizio Dentice, Giovan Leonardo 
Salernitano (possibly the villanella composer G. L. 
dell’Arpa) and G. C. Brancaccio played leading roles; 
Brancaccio and Delle Palle were among the most fam- 
ous singers of the day. Similar musical domination 
of a cast is recorded for the Neapolitan performance in 
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1546 of Mariconda’s La Filenia—trappresentata da 
quasi tutti i medesmi recitanti con una eccellente 
Musica’. Probably the best known evidence for the use of 
villanellas on stage comes from a description of the 
partly improvised performance of La cortigiana inna- 
morata in Munich in 1568: the scenario was pro- 
vided by the composer Massimo Troiano, and Lassus 
played the role of Pantaloon ‘con un liuto alle mani, 
sonando e cantando Chi passa per questa strada’. Chi 
passa is the only villanella specifically mentioned in 
Troiano’s description of the performance, but many 
other places for the insertion of music are noted in the 
scenario. 


2. TO c1570. In 1537 a volume of anonymous works 
for three voices was issued by a Neapolitan printer 
under the title Canzone villanesche alla napolitana, 
marking the beginning of the genre. Shortly after, a 
number of similar volumes appeared with works by 
acknowledged Neapolitan composers, notably G. D. da 
Nola (1541), Tomaso Cimello (1545), Vincenzo 
Fontana (1545) and G. T. di Maio (1546). The works in 
these collections are mainly settings of Neapolitan 
dialect verse, often with the intent to parody the neo- 
Petrarchan poetry of the newly developing madrigal. 
The poetic forms are sometimes related to the stram- 
botto, each stanza consisting of four hendecasyllabic 
couplets plus a refrain after each verse. Musically these 
works are very distinctive in that they are for three 
voices (typically two sopranos and an alto, or two tenors 
and a bass) who sing mainly in homophony with 
frequent consecutive Sths between the outer parts. This 
is thought to be a consciously parodistic effect, to sug- 
gest the ignorance among country folk of madrigal con- 
ventions; it has been suggested that the Sth in fact 
reproduces the effect of improvised lute accompani- 
ments to Neapolitan songs (Pirrotta). Another charac- 
teristic is the use of cross-rhythms among regularly 
accented phrases. The words are set syllabically, 
producing a regular phrase structure, with occasional 
repetition of lines (ex.1). Sometimes pre-existing tunes 
are used. The total effect of the style was described by a 
Neapolitan writer of the later 16th century, 
Giambattista Basile, as ‘massicce’, (‘solid’); the genre 


Ex.! Anon: Tutte le vecchie son maleciose, from G. T. di Maio: 
Canzon villanesche .. . libro primo, 1546 
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was robust, anti-sentimental and performed with unso- 
phisticated enthusiasm. 

A distinct change took place towards the middle of 
the century, when the form spread from Naples, proving 
especially popular in Venice. There the genre was taken 
up by musicians ordinarily concerned with church 
music and the madrigal instead of by composers 
specializing in light music. Among the earliest Venetians 
to show an interest was Willaert, whose Canzone villan- 
esche alla napolitana (1545) received three later edi- 
tions and was clearly influential within a circle of pupils 
and associates. Willaert wrote for four voices and 
ignored the characteristic 5ths of the Neapolitan school. 
Although he still used dialect to some extent, his choice 
of verse was more sophisticated than that of the 
Neapolitans, and musically the genre became a purely 
lighthearted strophic song, retaining the gay rhythms, 
syllabic melody and homophonic texture, but losing the 
parodistic element. Sometimes the melody of a three- 
part villanella by Maio or Nola appears as a tenor. 

Willaert’s work probably shows the result of his experi- 
ence of the Parisian chanson and the ‘canzone villanesche’ 
of some of his younger Venetian contemporaries, 
notably Perissone Cambio and Baldassare Donato, 
whose sophisticated villanellas retain little of the rustic 
vigour of early Neapolitan examples. One work in 
Donato’s Primo libro di canzon villanesche (1550), the 
Canto della gallina (‘Song of the cock’) by Tiziano 
Fabrimese, is reminiscent of the realistic imitations in 
Janequin’s chansons. The cultivated Venetian villanella 
style has been compared to the selfconsciously popular 
style of the Parisian chanson. 

The new cosmopolitan character of the form is 
reflected in Lassus’s collection of Madrigali, vilanesche, 
canzon francesi e motetti for four voices (Antwerp, 
1555) as well as in his later volume Villanelle, moresche 
et altri canzoni (1581, but probably including music 
written much earlier). In musical technique, these pieces 
bear little resemblance to the early Neapolitan villanella, 
though they retain a strong parodistic nature. In place of 
a single dialect, they use not only Venetian and 
Neapolitan vernaculars, but also the speech of Moorish 
slaves, north European soldiers and other foreigners in 
Italy to present various character sketches. Some may 
have been performed in costume as carnival songs 
(hence the name ‘mascherata’, which denomination, 
however, seems to imply no distinct musical genre) or in 
entertainments of the commedia dell’arte type. They 
maintain the simple homophony and lively rhythms of 
the old villanella, but in place of simple strophic and 
repetitive structures, some are quite subtly wrought, as, 
for instance, the well-known Matona mia cara, a cari- 
cature in music of a German soldier serenading a young 
lady in a travesty of the Italian language, in which a 
refrain depicting his strumming of a guitar acts as a 
ritornello to link the five through-set stanzas. Other 
signs of Lassus’s sophisticated technique are found in 
his reworking in six parts of a three-voice villanella Chi 
chi-li-chi (Einstein, 1949, iii, no.41; Werke, x, 120); a 
free paraphrase of all three parts of the model pervades 
Lassus’s six, while his use of echo, word-painting and 
harmonically orientated refrains transforms the work 
into a light madrigal. In Allala pia calia a collective 
shout interrupts the music. Yet in spite of conscious 
musical devices, Lassus has the same robustness and 
anti-courtly attitude that marked the villanella until 
about 1570, and his wit and eye for character make his 


work in the genre among the most remarkable and 
attractive in the history of 16th-century light music. 
His example was followed by the Venetians of Andrea 
Gabrieli’s generation whose giustiniane return more 
decisively to a local dialect, but in general attitude 
conform to Lassus’s conception of the villanella. 


3. AFTER cl1570. In the 1570s the influence of the 
madrigal was felt in both the words and music of the 
villanella. In the two significant anthologies collected by 
Giovanni de Antiquis of Bari and published by Gardane 
(RISM 15745 and 15745), almost all the verse is ana- 
creontic, playing with poetic ideas in exactly the same 
way as madrigalian verse. The music returns to some 
extent to the original Neapolitan manner, using three 
voices and frequent consecutive Sths, but some pieces 
have short passages in imitative counterpoint, using 
typical madrigalian motifs. The main difference between 
the serious and lighter genres lies principally in the 
treatment of the verse, since the villanella with its stro- 
phic structure does not indulge in word-painting. Even 
this distinction disappears in some of the works of the 
younger generation, notably Ferretti, Marenzio, Wert 
and Giovannelli, whose villanellas are virtually simple 
madrigals with a binary or AABCC structure. Marenzio 
often chose verse with strong imagery, and such stock 
madrigalian devices as setting the word ‘giro’ (turn) with 
a turning motif, or ‘occhi’ (eyes) with two semibreves 
are frequent in his villanellas. Naturally such setting can 
only be completely apt for the first strophe. Although 
there is still a suggestion of the consecutive Sths that 
characterized the early form, the bass is normally more 
independent of the upper parts, which often move in 
3rds, as in contemporary madrigals for five voices. Sig- 
nificantly, villanellas for five and six voices were com- 
posed, especially by Ferretti, again confirming the 
resemblance to the madrigal. In this phase, there is little 
discernible difference between the villanella and the can- 
zonetta, which Morley (A Plaine and Easie Introduction 
to Practicall Musicke, 1597) well described as ‘a coun- 
terfeit to the madrigal wherein little art can be shown, it 
being made in strains, every one repeated except the 
middle’. In this form it was well-known throughout 
Europe, especially in England where it was the most 
popular of the madrigalian genres. An attempt at the 
recreation in English terms of the original villanella ‘alla 
napolitana? was made by Thomas Whythorne, whose 
Songes, for Three, Fower and Five Voyces were published 
by John Day in 1571. But although Whythorne had 
visited Naples, he clearly did not understand the basis of 
the style and his pieces are influenced by the native 
consort song to such an extent that they cannot be 
described as either villanellas or canzonettas. The near- 
est approach to the villanella by an Englishman is to be 
found in Weelkes’s Ayeres or Phantasticke Spirites 
(1608), where there are satirical elements in the verse 
and the same kind of wit in the music. The realism of his 
well-known The Nightingale can be traced back through 
a canzonetta of Caimo to Canto lo cuco by Marc’ Antonio 
da Pordenon, published in a villanella anthology of 
1587. 

In the final phase of the villanella as an ensemble 
piece, it appeared as one element of the so-called 
madrigal comedies of Croce, Vecchi and Banchieri, 
where its traditional role of caricature is used to con- 
trast with the serious pieces in a more sentimental vein 
(see MADRIGAL COMEDY). Croce’s Mascarate piacevoli 


et ridicolose (1590) contains a series of musical por- 

traits of Venetian low life, with traditional folk material 

in some pieces. Several splendid satires of foreigners 

appear in Vecchi’s Le veglie di Siena (1604), while 

Banchieri included one guying the usual ineffectual 

lovemaking of the pastoral madrigal in his Festino 

(1608). Clearly by this time the villanella was con- 

sidered less a commonly used genre than one with his- 

toric associations of dialect poetry and satiric intent. 
The villanella was often accompanied by lute or 

guitar, and possibly by percussion instruments. Some 

arrangements for lute alone are in Bottrigari’s manu- 

script (I-MOe C 311), dated 1574, and show how apt 

the consecutive Sths and homophonic textures are to 

plucked string instruments. Nevertheless, with the 

invention of the basso continuo, there were a few pub- 

lications of monodic villanellas, which are virtually 

identical with the more courtly genre, the aria, the 

natural successor to the canzonetta. The several collec- 

tions of ‘villanelle’ by P. P. Sabbatini (published in the 

1630s), which represent the most numerous contribu- 

tions thus entitled, show neither the use of dialect nor 

any novel musical style. 
In the 19th century the occasional use of the word for 

a song title (e.g. as used by Fauré) implies a nostalgic 

reminiscence of a former age, with no precise signifi- 

cance and certainly no connection with the 16th-century 

genre. For discussion of other related forms, see BAL- 

LETTO and MADRIGAL, §II, 7. 
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from 1500 to 1560 (diss., Harvard U., 1972) 
DENIS ARNOLD 


Villanelle (Fr., from It. villanella). Rustic song. Cot- 
grave’s Dictionarie (1611) defines the word as ‘a 
country dance, round or song’. Like ‘villanesque’ it was 
transliterated from the Italian during the literary 
invasion of France around the middle of the 16th cen- 
tury to describe stanzaic verses in a pastoral vein, using 
simple language and refrains. A single example pub- 
lished in Joachim du Bellay’s Jeux rustiques (1558) — 
En ce moys délitieux — was set for four voices by 
Nicolas (1559) and Arcadelt (1565) and for six voices 
by Certon (1570); the poem comprises four stanzas of 
eight lines, with the last couplet of each as a common 
refrain. Desportes’ Rozette pour un peu d'absence, set 
by Caietain (1576), Chardavoine (1576) and Besard 
(1603), has the same form, but his M’ostant le fruit de 
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ma fidelle attente, set by Caietain (1576) and Didier le 
Blanc (1579), has six stanzas, with a single-line refrain. 
Other examples in similar form are found in the chan- 
sons and airs of Utendal (1574), Caietain (1576) and 
others, but unlike Jacob Regnart’s German collection 
(1576) these follow the current French musical style 
and do not adopt the three-part texture and parallel 
chordal writing of the popular Neapolitan genre. A 
more standardized verse form comprising an odd num- 
ber of tercets and final quatrain with two rhymes was 
introduced by Jean Passerat (1534-1602): his J'ai 
perdu ma tourterelle (Oeuvres, 1606) has the typical 
thyme scheme A'BA? ABA! ABA? ABA! ABA? 
ABA’ A’. This type was revived in the 19th century by 
Théodore de Banville and by British poets such as 
William Henley and Andrew Lang. 

The term is also found as the title of both instru- 
mental and vocal pieces by Telemann, Berlioz, Chabrier 
and Dukas. 


Villani, Gasparo 


FRANK DOBBINS 


Villanesca (It.: ‘rustic’). A term for VILLANELLA, used 
particularly before 1570. 


Villani, Filippo (b Florence, 1325; d 1405). Italian 
chronicler. He completed his law studies in Florence in 
1360, was chancellor of the city of Perugia 1376-81, 
and was lecturer on Dante in the University of Florence 
1391-1404. He completed the Nuova cronica, begun by 
his uncle Giovanni and continued by his father Matteo. 
He also wrote two books, De origine civitatis Florentiae 
et eiusdem famosis civibus, in the second of which, in a 
special chapter, he gave descriptions of the 14th-century 
musicians Bartolo, Lorenzo, Giovanni da Cascia, 
Jacopo da Bologna and Francesco Landini. 
WRITINGS 


ed. G. C. Galletti: Philippi Villani Liber de civitatis Florentiae famosis 
civibus (Florence, 1847) 
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F. ALBERTO GALLO 


Villani [Villano], Gabriele [Gabriello, Gabrielle] (b 
Piacenza, fl 1587-91). Italian composer, probably a 
relative of GASPARO VILLANI, active in circles of the 
Farnese family who ruled in Piacenza. His works com- 
prise Jl primo libro delle toscanelle a quattro voci 
(Venice, 1587) which contains 24 pieces and is 
dedicated to Girolamo Otth, and Z! secondo libro delle 
toscanelle a quattro voci (Venice, 1591) containing 24 
pieces and dedicated to G. B. Barrattieri. 

FRANCESCO BUSSI 


Villani [Villano], Gasparo (b Piacenza, after 1550; d 
Piacenza, after 1619). Italian composer and organist. 
His uninterrupted residence in his native city makes him 
one of the most genuinely Piacentine musicians. Ac- 
cording to the contract with the chapter of Piacenza 
Cathedral, dated 15 December 1595, he was appointed 
to the post of organist there for life at an annual salary 
of 300 librae with the additional sum of 100 librae paid 
to him every four months. In the contract Villani is 
referred to as the probable son of ‘Iseppo Villano’, 
mentioned by the madrigalist and organist Girolamo 
Parabosco, who goes on to say, ‘he was my employer 
and executor in this town of Piacenza’. This identifi- 
cation seems to fit on historical and geographical 


